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SAMUEL TUKE. 
Died 14th of Tenth Month, 1857, in his 74th year. 


It is not intended, in the following sketch to 
attempt more than what must necessarily be a 
very bare and imperfect outline of our departed 
friend’s life and character. 

The sphere of his thoughts and actions was so 
extended, the traits of his character were so 


varied, and the retrospect of his active life revives 
80 many associations, both of a religious and civil 
nature, that to attempt any thing deserving the 
name of biography in this notice, would be unsat- 
isfactory to the writer, and disappointing to the 


reader. Those who knew him intimately, will, 
with willing hearts, fill up the lineaments which 
are wanting, to complete the more finished pic- 
ture of one whom they so justly loved and 
honored. 

Samuel Tuke was the son of Henry and Mary 
Maria Tuke, and was born at York, in the year 
1784 From early childhood he appears to have 
manifested many of the mental and intellectual 
characteristics which so remarkably belonged to 
him in his riper years. 

In many of the letters written by his loving 
mother, references are made, and incidents re- 
corded, which indicate, even in the boy, a ten- 
dency to reflection and seriousness much beyond 
his years. Few have been more favored than 
he was in the possession of parents, who, in the 
management of their children, combined qualities 
too often separated—judgment and the most 
tender affection, with fervent piety. 

With his removal from school to business, at 
the early age of thirteen, his education did not 
terminate. His evenings were devoted to careful 
study ; and in the counting-house, so well known 
to Friends in Yorkshire, the influence of his 
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grandfather and father must have materially 
aided in moulding his mind, and have led to that 
early devotion of his time and talents to the ser- 
vice of his fellow creatures, which formed so con- 
spicuous a feature of his after life. 

Thus it is interesting to trace, in the formation 
of Samuel Tuke’s matured Christian character, 
not only the result of natural endowment, but of 
the guarded training and bright example of pa- 
rents who illustrated and enforced, by their daily 
lives, the doctrines which they professed. There 
appears scarcely to have been a period when the 
subject of this sketch was not, to a considerable 
degree, under the influence of Divine grace ; 
without which all other advantages would have 
availed little. Although he was at times, in his 
earlier life, disturbed by doubts and temptations, 
and very often made to feel the evil propensities 
of his nature, he was not permitted to be drawn 
away from his allegiance to the God of his fathers, 
whom he had so early been taught to love and 
to serve. He has himself stated that the doubts 
which occasionally distressed him, at this period, 
were most effectually removed when “ J came to 
believe that God was round about my path, and 
that he did know all my secret ways and 
thoughts; this belief did more thoroughly solve 
all my doubts respecting the Divine Being, than 
any arguments or reasons which I ever heard.” 

The following memoranda of “ Resolutions to 
be observed,” were made at an early period of 
life :— 

“ Ist. To read some portion, both of the Old 
and New Testaments, daily. 

“2d. To endeavor to obtain, and fix in my 
mind, a just estimate of things, and to regulate 
my pursuit of them accordingly. 

“3d. To continue my present pursuits, and 
use more diligence. 

‘4th. To endeavor rather to shun than con- 
quer evil ; ‘ and, since ’tis hard to combat, learn 
to flee.’” 

After glancing at these interesting indications 
of character, it will not be attempted here to de- 
lineate the deepening growth of that Christian 
life, which, as the heart and intellect came under 
the full power of the Gospel, brought him sav- 
ingly to accept the message of salvation through 
Jesus Christ ; and, in after years, to proclaim the 
glad tidings of his Saviour’s love. 

At the age of twenty-six, he married Priscilla, 
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daughter of James Hack, of Chichester, to whom 
he was united by the closest bonds of affection 
for eighteen years. To his mind, as remarkable 
for tenderness as strength, the severance by death 
of this union, left behind it deep and lasting 
effects. The loss indeed was great, and his was 
the mind to feel it most intensely. Less hopeful 
naturally than many, the traces of this affliction 
remained throughout his future life ; but not less 
so the evidence of the Lord’s work in pruning 
“the branch which beareth fruit,’ and in pre- 
paring the vessel for his house, as “silver is 


tried.” 


This event threw doubly upon him the care 
and oversight of the numerous family thus left 


to mourn the loss of their beloved mother. In 
this work he was aided by his devoted sister, 
Maria Tuke, who, to the close of her valuable 
life, was to him a true sympathizer in his cares 
and sorrows, and a tender and judicious friend, 
to whom he could confide the various anxieties 
which he was naturally too prone to shut up in 
his own breast. 

Amidst the incessant labors in which he was 
engaged, the right training and welfare of his 
children were always uppermost ; and few parents 
have been regarded by their families with greater 
reverence, or loved with deeper affection. The 
periods of religious retirement with them, and 
the fervent earnestness and humility of his peti- 
tions to the Throne of Grace, at the evening 
family readings, have left behind them impres- 
sions which can never be effaced. 

The interest which Samuel Tuke took in the 
care and humane treatment of those afflicted with 
mental disorders, especially in connection with 
the Retreat, is well known to all our readers, and 
cannot be more than cursorily referred to in this 
notice. One extract, however, from his memo- 
randa, alluding to his exertions on behalf of the 
insane, so clearly and beautifully illustrates the 
motives which influenced him, not only in this, 
but in all his labors for the good of others, that 
it may not unsuitably be inserted here. On re- 
ceiving from the printer an impression of his 
work, ‘ A Description of the Retreat,” published 
in 1813, when the author was in his twenty-ninth 
year, he makes the following entry in his journal : 

“This work was commenced under a deep 
sense of the sufferings of the insane. Their 
afflictions have often been present with me in 
my retirement before God, and my prayer has 
been that, for the cries of the poor and needy 
who have no helper, he would arise. May he 
prosper this imperfect effort to awaken the public 
sympathy towards them.”” This work, reviewed 
in many of the leading publications of the day, 
excited an amount of attention to the subject 
which its author had never ventured to antici- 
pate ; and the “ imperfect effort,” under the Di- 
vive blessing, was instrumental, to a great extent, 
in promoting that change in the treatment of the 
insane which he had so earnestly longed for. 
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His efforts in this direction formed, however, 
but a small portion of the engagements of his 
active life. He early took a deep interest in the 
Bible Society, the Anti-Slavery, and British and 
Foreign School Societies; and, for many years, 
he labored assiduously to promote the cause of 
education amongst the industrial classes in his 
native city; whilst his expansive benevolence, 
and his warm-hearted philanthropy, called forth 
his sympathy with human suffering of every 
kind, and led him to active exertion for the moral 
and religious improvement of his fellow men, of 
all classes of the community. 

In his own Society it is necdless to speak of 
the position which he held. His steady onward 
course of practical usefulness has left too many 
permanent results to require much comment. 
Even from this more sectional point of view, his 
early connection with the history of the Retreat, 
and the subsequent development and administra- 
tion of that Institution, was productive of incal- 
culable good ; and the value of his untiring de- 
votedness to the interests of Ackworth School, and 
the educational establishments under the care 
of the Quarterly Meeting at York, as well as 
the promotion of a sound Christian education 
throughout the Society, is welf known. There 
are many who will vividly recall his opening ad- 
dresses at the meetings of the Educational As- 
sociation, and remember with how deep an inter- 
est they listened to the exposition of his matured 
views upon these important subjects, as embodied 
in the ‘‘ Five Papers,’ which he read at their 
Annual Meetings at Ackworth. 

Whatever tended to the spiritual advancement 
and healthy progress of the Christian community 
to which he belonged, lay near to his heart ; and 
it would not be doing justice to our dear departed 
friend, to omit giving due prominence to his 
warm attachment to the religious views of his own 
Society. 

In connection with this subject, it will be re- 
collected that he edited several works relating to 
the history and principles of the Society of 
Friends. The principal of these are : ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Life of Stephen Crisp,” and “George 
Whitehead ;” and “ Selections from the Epistles 
of George Fox.’’ The concluding paragraph of 
his introduction to the first of those works ex- 
hibits at once his high estimation of the “ Early 
Friends,” and his true appreciation of those who, 
in some respects, differed from them, and from 
himself, in religious opinion. 

“We are not to forget,” he remarks, “ that 
the Episcopal Churches of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, boasted, about that time, some of the 
most illustrious names in the galaxy of Christian 
worthies,—Usher, and Beveridge, and Leighton, 
and Taylor, and Cudworth, and Tillotson; nor 
must we forget the not less excellent names of 
Owen and Baxter. If we add to these the names 
of Fox, and Barclay, and Penn, and Crisp, some 
would probably startle at the alliance; but we 


trust all these worthies have long since forgotten 
their earthly discrepancies, and learned to tune 
their harps together, to the praise of their com- 
mon Redeemer,—hymning, 
‘Him first—Him last—Him midst and without end.’” 
It was not, indeed, in the narrow-mindedness 
of sectarian partiality, but from the deep convic- 
tion of a large and enlightened understanding,— 
a clear and comprehensive view of the scriptural 
soundness, and the consequent value and impor- 
tance of its essentially and directly theocratic 
principles and polity—that, with the full heart of 
a truly catholic Christian, Samuel Tuke so sin- 
cerely loved the Society of which he was a mem- 
ber, and so largely devoted the energies of his 
capacious mind to the advancement of the cause 
of Christ within its borders. When, in the vigor 
of his meridian strength, his Christian graces be- 
came more fully expanded, the mellow richness 
of his personal experience could not be con- 
cealed ; and, rooted as that evidently was, in hu- 
mility, and faith, and love, those who knew him 
most intimately, could not doubt that he lived 
very near to the Saviour whom he adored,—that 
by the grace of God he was what he was,—that 
the fruits which he bore were “the fruits of the 
Spirit.’ About his fortieth year, he first spoke 
as a minister of Christ. The hearts of many will 
respond to the testimony of a much loved and 
honored Elder in the Church, who thus alludes 
to it—*‘ There is certainly something of zeal and 
religious exercise spreading amongst the younger 
part of our large Quarterly Meeting, and in no 
instance of dedication have I felt more satisfied 
and comforted than in that of 8S. T., who closed 
the last sitting for business on Fourth-day even- 
ing, by an offering of thanksgiving and supplica- 
tion ; under a covering of awful solemnity, equal, 
I think, to most, if not any, that I have wit- 
nessed. The effect was indeed very striking, 
and to some, [ suppose, rather astonishing. I 
cannot but often think, how some would have re- 
joiced to have witnessed it, whose spirits are now 
at rest. [say would have; but we are left in 
great darkness as to the connection between the 
church militant and the church triumphant. It 
is said that ‘there is joy in heaven over the 
sinner that repenteth ;—and how do we know 
what may be experienced there, when spirits, 
still in conflict, catch the mantle of departed 
worth, cast down their crowns at the feet of the 
Saviour, invoke his strength, and rise to anoint 
the shield of their faith. It is, however, a con- 
soling evidence to those who witness it, that the 
‘one body,’ composed of the true church under 
every name, is not forsaken of her Lord and 
Master.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 


Avoid, all thou canst, being entrusted; but 
do thy utmost to discharge the trust thou under- 
takest; for carelessness is injurious if not unjust. 

Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 

[In looking over some papers lately, I found 
an Epistle of London Yearly Meeting of 1823, 
and was so much interested in its perusal that I 
have thought it would beinteresting to the readers 
of the Review. That portion on the due obser- 
vance of the first day of the week, is worth the 
serious consideration of every one. I have often 
had to remark, that where there is a disregard for 
this observance, there is also a manifest indiffer- 
ence to vital Christianity. F.} 


The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in 
London, by adjournments, from the 21st of 
the Fifth Month to the 29th of the same, in- 
elusive, 1823; to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in Great Britain, Ireland 
and elsewhere. 


Dear Frrenps:—We have again been made 
thankful in the belief that the Lord is not un- 
mindful of us, and we reverently trust that this 
meeting has not been held in vain. We may 
inform you that the current of Christian love has 
renewedly flowed amongst us, and it has extended 
to our absent friends. Under this precious in- 
fluence we offer you our endeared salutation, 
desiring your advancement in the way which 
leadeth unto eternal life, and that you may ever 
bear in remembrance that, ‘other foundation can 
no man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” 1 Cor. iii. 11. 

Beloved Friends, we have no new doctrines to 
communicate, no fresh precepts to enforce; it is 
a peculiar excellence of the Gospel that its char- 
acter is always the same. To those who desire 
to have their hearts cleansed from the defilements 
of sin,—yea, to all—the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ continues to be freely offered. The cross 
must be daily borne by all who would become 
his disciples. If we would attain unto that holi- 
ness, without which no man can see the Lord, 
we must apply in faith unto Him who “taketh 
away the sin of the world,” who was “ wounded 
for our transgressions,’’ who was “ bruised for our 
iniquities,” and by whose “stripes we are healed,” 
who being in glory with the Father “before the 
world was,’’ condescended, in order to effect our 
redemption, to come down from heaven and take 
upon him the nature of man. In contemplating 
the infinite importance of these solemn truths, 
and in publicly acknowledging our belief in the 
Divinity of our blessed Saviour, we desire most 
clearly to convey the sentiment, that it is not the 
mere assent of the judgment to the truth of Holy 
Scripture, however desirable such an assent may 
be, that is sufficient to make us real Christians. 
It is only by the sanctifying operation of the 
Holy Spirit that we come fully to partake of the 
benefits of the mediation and propitiatory sacri- 
fice of the Son of God. 

It is our earnest solicitude that all whom we 
are addressing may be enough concerned for the 
salvation of their souls. Dear friends, we believe 































































































































































































































































































































824 FRIENDS’ 
that for the advancement of this most necessary 
work, it is good for us frequently to seek after 
retirement in spirit before the Lord, and to wait 
in reverent silence for the secret intimations of 
His will. If this be not immediately manifested, 
let not any be discouraged, but let them persevere 
in faith, Then we believe that in the Lord’s 
time that evidence of his care will be granted, 
which will prove consoling to the mind. On 
such occasions the precepts of holy writ will at 
times be brought instructively to our remem- 
brance. With these invaluable writings, it be- 
comes every one who bears the name of a Christian 
to endeavor to be well acquainted. In order to 
acquire this knowledge, we wish that all our 
members may observe the good practice of a daily 
serious reading of the Scriptures in their families 
when collected, and also that they frequently read 
them in private, in a pious disposition of mind, 
even though it be but a small portion at a time. 
In the sacred writings no duty is more clearly 
set forth than that of prayer. Prayer is the as- 
piration of the heart unto God; it is one of the 
first engagements of the awakened soul, and we 
believe that it becomes the clothing of the minds 
of those whose lives are regulated by the fear 
and love of their Creator. If, in moments of 
serious reflection and when communing with our 
own hearts, we are sufficiently alive to our helpless 
condition, we shall often fee] that we may pour 
forth our secret supplications unto the Lord. 
And as we believe that it is one of the greatest 
privileges a Christian can enjoy, thus to draw 
nigh in spirit unto the Father of mercies, we 
earnestly desire that no one may deprive himself 
of so great a blessing. But let all, on such oc- 
casions, remember the awful majesty of Him 
who filleth heaven and earth, and their own un- 
worthiness in His pure and holy sight. If these 
considerations ought to possess the mind in our 
secret aspirations unto the Almighty, how in- 
cumbent is it on those who publicly approach 
the Throne of grace, to cherish them in their 
hearts, and to move only under the influence of 
that Spirit which enables us to pray aright. 
Whilst he who would be a real and not a nom- 
inal Christian, is duly impressed with the ne- 
cessity of striving to become a meek and humble 
disciple of Jesus,— whilst he bears in mind that 
he is constantly liable to fall, and that he must 
therefore be waiting for the renewal of his 
spiritual strength and at all times be placing his 
dependence upon Divine aid,—there is safety. 
But we fear for some who have run well fora 
time, that either through the friendship of men 
or outward prosperity, or through unwatchfulness, 
they have gradually fallen away from that to 
which they had once attained, and that others, 
from similar causes, are not advancing to that 
state of purity and simplicity in which they 
would become useful members of the church of 
Christ. Dear friends, permit us in Christian 
love to remind you of the ever important injunc- 
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tion of our Lord: —“ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation; the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak!”” If you endeavor 
to prove by your actions the sincerity of your 
profession, if in your intercourse with others you 
show that you have an honest and upright heart, 
if your lives are ordered in the fear of the Lord, 
you may by your daily walk through life com- 
mend and adorn your own religious principles. 
But if there be a want of consistency of conduct, 
it may lead those around you lightly to esteem 
those very principles which their judgment has 
at one time approved; nay, it may cause the way 
of Truth to be evil spoken of. 

There are many ways by which our attachment 
to religion and virtue may be made manifest to 
others. One of these is the due observance of 
that day which is publicly set apart for the per- 
formance of divine worship. Our care for the 
due attendance of our religious meetings, both 
on first days and on other days of the week, has 
been repeatedly expressed, nor have we at this 
time been unmindful of this primary obligation. 
We earnestly entreat every one, when thus met, 
to consider the worship of the Almighty asa 
solemn act. Under this impression his demeanor 
will bespeak a serious thoughtfulness, and let all 
remember that at such times an indolent state ot 
mind is offensive in the sight of Him whom we 
are met to serve. But the duties of the day to 
which we have adverted, are not confined to the 
time allotted to assembling with our brethren. 
Our spiritual growth may be advanced by habits 
of quietness and retirement, and by suitable 
reading in the course of the day. On the other 
hand, great care is necessary that we do not, by 
unprofitable visiting or conversation, by travelling 
on our outward avocations, or by otherwise en- 

ging in them, dissipate those good impressions 
with which we may have been mercifully favored. 

The accounts of the sufferings of our members 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in support of our 
well known testimony against tithes and all other 
ecclesiastical claims, including the costs and 
charges of distraint and a few demands for mili- 
tary purposes, have been brought up in the usual 
course. The amount is upwards of thirteen 
thousand two hundred pounds. 

We rejoice with gratitude that this country 
has continued to be favored with the blessing of 
peace, whilst we lament that other nations, at no 
great distance from us, have been involved in 
contention and bloodshed. We desire that we 
may all so live under the influence of that Spirit 
which breathes peace on earth and good will 
towards men, that, whenever occasions occur, we 
may be prepared by our conversation and conduct 
in meekness and wisdom to show forth our pre- 
cious testimony to the peaceable nature of the 
gospel dispensation. 

Our friends in Ireland, and those of all the 
Yearly Meetings on the continent of America, 
have at this time been brought to our remem- 
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brance, with the feeling of much brotherly love, 
by the continuance of our usual exchange of 
epistles. This meeting has again felt deeply in- 
terested on behalf of the natives of Africa, who 
continue to be torn from their homes, and con- 
signed’to cruel bondage, as well as for those who 
are held in slavery in the colonies of this country. 
And we desire that Friends, everywhere, may 
not fail to remember all who are thus deprived 
of their liberty, with feelings of sorrow, and to 
pity them in their degraded condition, and also 
to embrace every favorable opportunity that may 
present itself for pleading the cause of these our 
oppressed fellow men. 

“Now unto Him that is able to keep you from 
falling and to present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 


JOSIAH Forster, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


AFRAID OF THE WAGES. 


“‘T want your boy in my shop,” said a shop- 
keeper to a poor widow; “I have had a great 
deal of trouble with clerks, and I want your Seth, 
because I know he’s honest.” 

The widow was glad, for it was time for him 
to be earning something, and she thought it would 
be quite a lift in the world to have him go in 
with Mr. Train, and she knew he would suit Mr. 
Train, for Seth did well everywhere. 

When Seth came home from school he was 
almost as much pleased with his good fortune as 
his mother was. Neither mother nor son knew 
anything about Mr. Train’s store; it was in the 
lower part of the town, but his family lived near 
the widow’s, in fine style. Seth was to go the 
next Monday morning, and at the time he was 
punctual at his new post. 

The week passed away. When he came home 
to dinner or supper his mother asked him how 
he liked it. At first he said pretty well, and 
then he didn’t exactly know, then not very well; 
and Saturday he told his mother plumply that 
he didn’t like it at all, and wasn’t going to stay. 
“Well, Seth,’ exclaimed his mother, grieved 
and mortified at the change, “‘are you so difficult 
to suit as all this comes to? Do you know how 
important it is to stick to your business? What 
will Mr. Train say?” 

“Mother,” answered the boy, ‘the shop is a 
grog shop, and [ cannot stay there!” 

The mother’s mouth was stopped ; indeed, after 
that, she had no wish to have him remain,—but 
she was very sorry the case was so. 

When Mr. Train paid the boy on Saturday 
night, Seth told him he could not stay. 

The shopkeeper was surprised. ‘‘ How is 
this,” said he, ‘‘haven’t I done well by you this 
week? 
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“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, “I never expect 
to find a kinder master.” 

“Do you find fault with the pay?” 

“No sir,” answered Seth, ‘it is good pay.” 

“Well, what’s the difficulty then?” 

The poor boy hesitated to give his reason. 
Perhaps the man guessed what it was, for he 
said : 

‘Come, come, Seth, you wont leave me I know. 
I'll raise your wages.” 

“*Q, sir,” answered the brave boy, respectfully, 
“you are very good to me, very good, sir; but [ 
cannot be a dramseller. I am afraid of the 
wages,— for I cannot forget that the Bible says, 
the wages of sin is death.” 

Seth left; the man afterward said it was the 
greatest sermon he ever had preached to him; 
and it set him seriously to thinking about giving 
up the business. But he did not, and his own 
family bore awful testimony to the Bible decla- 
ration. A few years afterward he died the mis- 
erable death of a drunkard, and within six 
months his son, in a fit of intoxication, fell into 
the river and was drowned. Is it not dangerous 
to tamper with the wages of sin on any terms? 


From the New York Evangelist. 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 


If all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, then it 
cannot be too devoutly read and studied. The 
remarks which I am about to offer are not for the 
learned, but for the common readers of the re- 
ceived English version. The great mass of the 
people cannot study the original Greek and He- 
brew. They must read the Scriptures “in their 
own tongues, wherein they were born.” 

There are many Bible readers who do not 
know how to read it to the best advantage. 
Several methods may be adopted, each of which 
has its advantages, but not to the exclusion of 
others. 

The Bible may be read through in course, so 
many chapters in a day, from Genesis to Revela- 
tions. It ought to be read through very early, 
by the children of every family ; and once a year, 
ever thereafter, is not too often. It would give 
such a familiar knowledge of its contents, that 
the careful reader would be able at once to turn 
to almost any passage without the help of a con- 
cordance ; and to this end we should always use 
the same Bible, as we are often very much helped 
by recollecting just where, on the page, the pas- 
sage we wanted is to be found. 

But these daily Bible readings, in course, and 
spending no more time upon one part than an- 
other, are not enough. Some things are much 
harder to be understood than others. The his- 
torical Books of the Old Testament, for example, 
may be passed over much more rapidly than the 
Epistles of the New. The right understanding 
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of the cardinal doctrines of the Bible requires 
study. 

Another, and a very profitable way of reading 
the Scriptures, is to take up a Gospel or an Epis- 
tle, and read it carefully through, from beginning 
to end, at one or two sittings, so as to take in 
the whole scope of the writer. This, I believe, 
is scarcely ever done by common readers. I sup- 
pose there are many who, though they read the 
Bible every day, never yet sat down to read one 
of the Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles, or 
one of the longer Epistles through, as they do 
other books. All their reading is desultory—a 
chapter here and a chapter there—without much 
regard to the connexion. Hence, though they | 


may study isolated passages, and be able to quote | 
them, they get no comprehensive views of the | 
main drift of the history or the argument. What 


proportion of professors of religion, even, spend | 


: . . . ! 
much time in such continuous reading of the 


Sacred Books ? 

If any should offer the excuse that they have 
not time for it, they must allow us to question | 
them a little. Do they not find time to read | 
forty or fifty pages of history, or a long article in 


some favorite Quarterly, without rising from their | 


seats? The longest Books in the New Testa- 


ment can be read through, deliberately, in two or | 


three hours. The Epistles will not, upon an 
average, require half that time. Many spend 


more time, every day, in reading the secular| 


newspapers, than it would take to read the whole 


of the Gospel of John, or the Acts of the Apos- | 
tles. 

But here let me say, I have: no doubt that) 
whole Books of Scripture would be read through 
much oftener than they are, if they were printed | 


as other books are. It is known to every one, 
who hus paid the slightest attention to the sub- 
ject, that the divisions and subdivisions through- 


out the whole Sacred Volume are extremely arbi- | 
In numberless cases the divisions into | 
chapters are made without any regard to the| 
natural transitions from one topic, or train of | 


trary. 


thought, to another. The chapter leaves off ab- 
ruptly, without any conceivable reason, just where 


you expected something more to carry out the} 


argument—or it begins as abruptly in the midst 
of a subject. The subdivisions of chapters into 
verses are still more arbitrary. 
so cut up into fragments, as it were, or so run 
together into verses, which ought to have been | 
kept separate, as to deprive them of half their | 
force. Instead of presenting to the eye a sym-| 
metrical articulation of joints and bands, there | 
are often such violent distortions, as almost deter 
a great many readers from trying to put the parts 
together. By whom this hap-hazard work was 
done, it were of no use now to inquire. 
of the kind is to be found in the original Scrip- 
tures. Nevertheless it will be the reader’s own 
fault, if he is hereby deterred from reading the 
Books carefully through, one at a time. 


| 
Sentences are 


Nothing | 


Nor, if he would be well instructed into the 
“things of the kingdom,” must he stop here. 
|He must “search the Scriptures.” He must 
study them, to learn what is “the mind .of the 
Spirit,” with regard both to the doctrines and 
duties of religion. Where any thing is hard to 
be understood, instead of rejecting it, he must 
endeavor to get the true meaning, by comparing 
Scripture with Scripture. Other helps may be 
resorted to, but the Bible is its own best and 
safest interpreter. Who that has been at first 
perplexed by obscure passages, has not also often 
| been agreeably surprised to find, in turning to 
| other parallel texts, how much light they reflect 
(upon each other? The further this method of 
studying the Bible is pursued, the fewer difficul- 
ties will be left to solve. The great reason why 
so many persons, who are ever learning, are never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth, is 
|that they rest upon insulated texts, without 
| taking the trouble to inquire how they agree with 
| other texts, and with the general scope of the 
Bible. 1 repeat, that the Bible must be studied 
}and compared with itself, or it will never be 
rightly understood. As the richest pearls are 
brought up by the deepest diving, so, to bring 
|out some of the most precious truths of the Serip- 
tures, we must go down into the mine. We must 
search for wisdom as for silver, and dig for it as 
for hid treasures. 

I would not condemn the use of concordances 
}and marginal references as helps, but the best 

way is to get the Bible so much by heart that we 
can readily turn to any passage we want to find 
| without their aid. They may be sparingly used 
| to good advantage, but the more you depend 
| upon them, the more you will; and the less fami- 
| liar will your knowledge of the Sacred Oracles be. 
It were better, in most cases, to search a good 
while upon the sacred page itself, for what you 

want, than to ask Cruden where you can find it. 
Here, as well as everywhere, the more you rely 
upon your own memory, the better it will serv« 
you. 

About the use of commentaries I have only 
room left for a word or two. They are not to be 
rejected, as of no advantage, in studying the 
Holy Scriptures. They are important helps to 
common readers. But before referring to them 
for the meaning of a passage, it should be studied 
| patiently, in its connexion. To take the opposite 

| course—to ask Henry or Scott what the true 
| meaning may be, is very much like studying any 
|Greek or Latin classic with a translation, and 
constantly referring to it, instead of studying the 
text itself. As such a student will never make 
an accurate scholar, no more will he who depends 
| upon an expositor to save him the trouble of find- 
ing out the meaning himself, ne a thorough 
and familiar knowledge of the § Scriptures. It is 
searching the commentator, and not the Bible. 

But, after all, read and study the Bible as we 
will, we shall never understand it without the 
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teaching of the Holy Spirit shining upon the 
sacred page; and that we may not expect with- 
out prayer for the needed aid. God delights to 
see us devoutly reading and studying his words, 
and we have the most abundant assurances that 
he will teach us if we ask light from above. “ If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask it of God, who 
giveth unto all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” 
May we all so read and understand and obey the 
Scriptures, as to be wise unto salvation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the 
truth—-Dr. Humphrey. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EARLY LIF. 


The following passages, from Dr. Livingstone’s 
work on Africa, will be read with particular i in- 
terest by those who would know the secret of his 
wonderful power to endure hardships and over- 
come obstacles : 

“ The earliest recollection of my mother recalls 
a picture so often seen among the Scottish poor 
—that of the anxious housewife striving to make 
both ends meet. At the age of ten, I was put 
into the factory asa “ piecer,”” to aid by my earn- 
ings in lessening her anxiety. With a part of 
my first weeks’s wages, I purchased Ruddiman’s 
“ Rudiments of Latin,” and pursued the study 
of that language for many years afterward, with 
unabated ardor, at an evening school, whigh met 
between the hours of eight and ten. The dic- 
tionary part of my labors was followed up till 
twelve o'clock, or later, if my mother did not 
interfere by jumping up and snatching the books 
out of my hands. I had to be back in the fac- 
tory by six in the morning, and continue my 
work, with intervals for breakfast and dinner, till 
eight o’clock at night. I read in this way many 
of the classical authors, and knew Virgil and 
Horace better at sixteen than I do now. 

My reading while at work was carried on by 
placing the book ona portion of the spinning- 
jenny, so that I could catch sentence after sen- 
tence as I passed at my work ; I thus kept up a 
pretty constant study, undisturbed by the roar 
of the machinery. To this part of my education 
I owe my present power of completely abstract. 
ing the mind from surrounding noises, so as to 
read and write with perfect comfort amid the 
play of children, or near the dancing and songs 
of savages. The toil of cotton-spinning, to which 
I was promoted in my nineteenth year, was ex- 
cessively severe on a slim, loose jointed lad, but 
it was well paid for; and it enabled me to sup- 
port myself while attending medical and Greek 
classes in Glasgow in winter, as also the divinity 
lectures of Dr. Wardlaw, by working with my 
hands in summer. I never received a farthing 
of aid from any one, and should have accom- 
plished my project of going to China as a medi- 
cal missionary, in the course of time, by my own 
Corts, had not some friends advised my joining 

the London Missionary Society, on account of its 
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perfectly unsectarian character. It ‘ sends 
neither Episcopacy, nor Presbyterianism, nor 
Independency, but the gospel of Christ, to the 
heathen.’ This exactly agreed with my ideas of 
what a missionary society ought to do; but it was 
not without a pang that I offered myself, for it 
was not quite agreeable to one accustomed to 
work his own way, to become in a measure depen- 

| dent on others ; and I would not have been much 
put about, though my offer had been rejected. 

Looking back now on that life of toil, I can 
not but feel thankful that it formed such a ma- 
terial part of my early education ; and, were it 
possible, I should like to begin life over again in 
the same lowly style, and to pass through the 

same hardy training. 

Having finished ‘the medical curriculum, and 
presented a thesis on a subject which required 
the use of the stethoscope for its diagnosis, I un- 
wittingly procured for myself an examinatiou 
rather more severe and prolonged than usual 
among examining bodies. The reason was, that 
between me and the examiners a slight difference 
of opinion existed, as to whether this instrument 
could do what was asserted. The wiser plan 
would have been to have had no opinion of my 
own. However, [ was admitted a Licentiate of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons. It was with 
unfeigned delight [ became a member of a pro- 
fession which is pre-eminently devoted to practi- 
cal benevolence, and which with unwearied 
energy pursues from age to age its endeavors to 
lessen human woe. 

But though now qualified for my original 
plan, the opium war was then raging, and it was 
deemed ine xpedient for me to proceed to China. 
[ had fe lly hoped to have gained access to that 
then closed empire by means of the healing art ; 
but there being no prospect of an early peace 
with the Chinese, and as another inviting field 
was opening out through the labors of Mr. 
Moffat, I was induced to turn my thoughts to 
Africa; and aftera more extended course of 
theological training in England than I had en- 
joyed in Glasgow, I embarked for Africa in 1840, 
and, after a voyage of three months, reached 
Cape Town. Spending but a short time there, 
[I started for the interior by going round to 
Algoa Bay, and soon proceeded inl: and, and spent 
the following sixteen years of my life, namely, 
from 1840 to 1856, in medical and missionary 
labors there, without cost to the inhabitants.” 


“SHE WAS ENCOURAGED.’ 
A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION FOR TEACHERS, 
The teacher of a large school had a little girl 
under her care who was exceedingly backward 


in her lessons. She was at the bottom of the 
class, and seemed to care but little about what 
passed in it. During the school hours, singing 
was sometimes employed as a relaxation, and 
noticing that this girl had a very clear, sweet 
voice, her teacher said to her, “‘ Jane, you have 
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She brightened up, and from that time her 
mind seemed more active. Her lessons were at- 
tended to, and she made steady progress. One 
day as the teacher was going home she overtook 
Jane and one of her school-fellows. 

‘¢ Well, Jane,” said she, “‘ you are getting on 
very well at school ; how is it that you do so much 
better now than you did at the beginning of the 
half year ?”’ 

“T do not know why it is,” replied Jane. 

“T know what she told me the other day,” 
said her companion. 

“ And what was that ?”’ asked the teacher. 

‘¢ Why, she said she was encouraged.” 

Yes, there was the secret—she was encouraged. 
She felt she was not dull in everything ; she had 
learned self-respect, and thus she was encouraged 
to self-improvement. 

Take the hint, dear fellow-teacher, and try 
to reach the intellect through the heart. En- 

























































































children by discriminating culture and well-timed 
praise. Give them credit whenever you can, 
and allure them on with hopeful words. Many 
a dull-minded child has been made irretrievably 
stupid by constant fault-finding or ungenerous 
sarcasm. And, on the other hand, how often 
has a genial smile or an approving remark 
wakened into new life some slow learning scholar. 
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this instructive publication has been received 
from England, and we, this week, copy from it 
the first part of a notice of the life of the late 
Samuel Tuke, intending to publish the remainder 
next week, and also to insert occasionally other 
interesting obituaries. In the Preface, the editor 
says :— 

“The memorial of our late dear friend, 
Samuel Tuke, whose decease took place subse- 
quently to the close of our year, will be dwelt 
upon with deep interest by the readers of the 
Annual Monitor. They will remember the part 
he took in remodeling this little periodical, and 
how much they owe to him for the instructive 
tone of the work in the first ten numbers of the 
* New Series.’ Deeming it desirable that some 
record should be preserved of the ‘steps in life 
of Friends well known and esteemed in the So- 
ciety,’ he felt at the same time, to use his own 
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a good voice, and you may lead in the singing.” : ment of life,’ he felt a godly jealousy, in connec- 
tion with these records, ‘lest our estimate of 
Christian attainments should be at all lowered by 
anything which has a tendency to make the get- 
ting to heaven too much a death-bed affair.’ 
Those who are anxious that the Annual Monitor 
should exercise no other than a healthy influence 
in the Society will fully appreciate the practical 
bearing and value of these sentiments, and unite 
in the desire that they may be steadily kept in 
view.” 


years and nearly three months. 
deavor to draw out the dormant faculties of your 


"ANNUAL Monitor For 1858.—A copy of 


Yorkshire. 
at York on the 16th and 17th, and on the 27th 
ult., the latest date, was at Bradford. 
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We referred, a few months since, to the statis. 
tical tables given in the Annual Monitor, as show- 
ing the unusual average age attained by the 
members of the Society of Friends, when com- 
pared with that of the community at large. The 
table this year shows a higher average than either 
of the two preceding years, being fifty-three 
The number of 
deaths was three hundred, or one in sixty-seven 
of the members, and about one half the rate of 
the whole of England. 

“‘ The causes of this remarkableimmunity from 
disease,” says a writer in the London Friend, 
“ must be looked for partly in the fact that our 
Society consists chiefly of individuals of the 
midd® rank of life, neither the very poor nor 
the luxuriously wealthy; and secondly, in our 
freedom, generally speaking, from habits of 
drinking and other forms of intemperance. These 
are two potent causes ; but perhaps the most im- 
portant of all is the more rational mode of treat- 
ing young children that prevails among us, than 
in society at large.” 





FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 


We learn by a letter from England that Susan 


Howland and her sister were engaged, the 


latter part of last month, in visiting the families 
of Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting. They com- 
menced the service in Liverpool on the 20th ult. 


Daniel Williams, at the same time, was in 
He attended the Quarterly Meeting 


Grover Kemp and his companions, after a visit 


of four weeks on the island of Antigua, where 
numerous meetings were held and largely at- 






































tended, principally by the colored population, 
proceeded to Montserrat and Nevis, and expected 
soon to reach St. Christopher’s. They had 
may have been but little known, and have had| Visited many schools and public institutions, and 
but few talents.’ Far from wishing to limit| met with great kindness and attention from per- 
‘the freedom of Divine mercy at the latest mo-! sons of all denominations. 


words, ‘ more than willing to give the right place 
to the character of those steady pilgrims who 
have walked in their Lord’s steps, though they 
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Robert and Sarah Lindsey having returned 
to North Carolina, after their visit to Tennessee, 
started thence for Charleston, Mobile, and New 
Orleans. 


An InpIAN’s TESTIMONY.—FRIENDS IN 
Kansas.—We are informed by a western cor- 
respondent, of the following interesting incident 
in Friends’ Meeting at the Shawnee Mission, 
Kansas. It may probably be regarded as an 
evidence that the labors of Friends are not 
fruitless of good, but, under the Divine blessing, 
may lead the poor, benighted red man to a know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

A minister having spoken in the meeting, a 
Shawnee Indian rose and said :—“ Friends, it 
seems to me this gospel I hear to-day, touch my 
very heart. I believe this I hear to-day is living 
gospel preaching; and it seem to me that last 
part about narrow way and straight gate—how it 
lead to peace and happiness ; and oh, that broad 
way and that wide gate—how it lead so many 
down to misery and destruction. And when 
you refer to those before me, and tell us you leave 
all friends behind, and everything behind, and 
come to help us, oh, how it cut my heart up in 
little pieces! It make me weep. I weep with 
them that weep. I long time see, I must trust 
in God and not in man. Friends, it seem to me 
I can’t help acknowledge this time the goodness 
of the Lord in caring for the Red man. I hope 
He will touch our hearts, and He wiil touch our 
hearts, and we will know it, and we will feel it ; 
and I do believe He will be with you too, and 
preserve you, and take care of your friends at 
home.” 

In connection, we may add some extracts from 
a letter recently received from a valued corres- 
pondent in Kansas, on the number and position 
of Friends in that territory. He says: 


“There are about seventy members of our 
Society in this neighborhood, [Osawatomie, ] in- 
cluding children, and we expect considerable 
additions to our number in the spring. We 
hold meetings on First-days, which are sometimes 
pretty largely attended; several who are not 
members attend quite regularly. There is a 
settlement of Friends on Stranger Creek, about 
seventy miles northward from here. They hold 
meetings on First-days. Families are located 
singly, or two or three in a neighborhood, in 
several different parts of the terrifory, and I 
think the number of Friends now in Kansas 
may be safely set down at two hundred. I look 
forward with pleasure to the early establishment 
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of meetings here. I have not had the privilege 
of sitting in a meeting for discipline for nearly 
five years.” ‘It has required much close watch- 
fulness in this peculiarly afflicted country, to 
maintain our Christian testimonies for peace ; 
yet we have been led to marvel at the preserving 
hand of Providence, when prowling bands of 
marauders have been laying waste the country 
and passing within sight of our dwellings.” 


Home ror THE Morat Reroro or Desti- 
TUTE CoLoRED CHILDREN. The third annual 
report of .the Managers of this Institution is 
before us. They give assurance of its continued 
usefulness, and speak in the most favorable man- 
ner of the exertions of the Matron, who has 
taken the whole charge of the school and family 
during the winter. The pupils strive to improve, 
and those who reside in the family perform many 
services in household work. 

Generous contributions have been made, 
though not yet to a sufficient amount, for the 
purchase of a more convenient house, and it is 
hoped the object will ere long be attained. The 
number of children in the family on the Ist inst. 
was 12. On the school list the number is 69, 
and the daily average attendance is 43. Several 
children have been placed in the country during 
the past year. 

Subscriptions and donatjons are respectfully 
solicited by the Managers: Deborah Williamson, 
Mary S. Jenkins, Caroline R. Yarnall, Eliza C. 
Collins, Emma C. Yarnall and Sarah W. Cope. 


ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS FOR INSTRUCTING 
POOR COLORED CHILDREN.—From the report of 
the Managers it appears that the schools under 
their care are in an improved condition. An 
addition of 78 volumes has been made to the 
Library, and 876 books were borrowed by the 
scholars during the past year, showing a gratify- 
ing interest on their part in reading. The class 
list of the infant school numbers 75, and the 
average attendance is 56. In the girl’s school 
the average attendance is 36, and 56 names are 
on the list. 

The Managers remind their friends, that these 
schools for poor colored children depend on 
donations for their continuance, and although 
this is not a time of great abundance, it is hoped 
that the importance of contributing to this inter- 
esting concern will still be felt. The officers of 
the association are:—Clerk, Edward Richie ; 
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Treasurer, Richard Richardson ; Managers, Joel 
Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson, Thomas Lippincott, 
R. Richardson, Mark Balderston, Chas. J. Allen, 
Benj. H. Pitfield, Joseph 8. Elkinton, Edward 
Sharpless, Jabez Jenkins, Jr., Caleb Wood and 
J. Wistar Evans. 


Deatu or Azicarn H. Wuarrrrer.—Among 
the deaths recorded this week is that of Abigail 
H. Whittier, mother of our friend John G. 
Whittier. We have been furnished with the 
following passage from a private letter addressed 
by him to a friend :— 

“All that the sacred word MorHer means in 
its broadest, fullest significance, our dear Mother 
was tous. A friend, helper, counsellor, com- 
panion,—ever loving, gentle and unselfish. She 
was spared to us until in her 78th year, and 
passed away, after a sickness of about three weeks, 
in the full possession of her faculties, in exceed- 
ing peace, and with an unshaken trust in the 
boundless mercy of our Lord. It was a beautiful 
and holy death bed. Perfect love had cast out 
all fear.” 


Diep, In Amesbury, Mass., on the 28th of the 12th 
mo. last, ABIGAIL WHITTIER, in the 78th year of her 
age. 

The deceased was a consistent and esteemed mem- 
ber of our religious Society, a constant attendant of 
its meetings when able to do so, and concerned to 
maintain its principles and testimonies. Although 
long an invalid, she was remarkable for her cheerful- 
ness, patience and unselfish concern for the welfare 
of others. In her last illness she was mercifully fa- 
vored with great peace and quietude of spirit, with a 
fixed unwavering trust in the Divine goodness, and a 
cheerful submission to the Divine will. In a notice 
of her decease, written by one in fellowship with an- 
other religious society, the writer says: ‘In her 
death her children have losta devoted mother, and 
the community one of its brightest ornaments. The 
deceased was an honored member of the Society of 
Friends. Christ was her pattern, for, like Him, she 
‘went about doing good.’ Her heart was ever open 
to the necessities of the poor, the afflicted, the down- 
cast and the oppressed. 

‘She lived to die, 
She died to live.’ 

‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.’ C.” 

» In Grant Co., Ind., on the 10th inst., aged 56 
years, of a protracted illness, Nancy, wife of Aaron 
Hill ; an Elder of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. Her 
uprightness in life, and patient resignation under 
her long and sore affliction, have left us an example 
worthy of imitation, and her friends and relations 
feel the comfortable assurance that their loss is her 
eternal gain. 


, On the 3lst of the 12ih month, 1857, in 
Richmond, Ind., Susan W. Barnarp, only daughter 
of Paul and Martha Barnard, a member of White 
Water Monthly Meeting of Friends; in the 22nd year 
of her age. \ 
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In recording the decease of this dear young friend, 
we are reminded of the deep loss that her death has 
occasioned to be felt by a large circle of friends, to 
which she was endeared by the kindness and amia- 
bility of her manners and disposition. 

During the forepart of her illness, she was deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that “ there was noth- 
ing stable or certain in this life,” and she appeared, 
with little conflict of spirit, to be resigned to the dis- 
pensation her Heavenly Father saw meet for her. 

Amid her sufferings, she evinced such patience as 
to utter no complaints, and with a smile on her coun- 
tenance, reflecting her inward peace, she passed 
calmly and quietly into the embrace of death. 

Diep, On the 30th of 7th month last, after a pro- 
tracted illness, at their residence, near Clarksville, 
Clinton County, Ohio, Rut H., wife of Benjamin 
Farquhar, and daughter of Abraham and Jane Haw- 
kins, in the 21st year of her age, a member of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

A few days before her close, she became deeply 
concerned about a preparation of heart, and to such 
an extent was her mind occupied with the precious 
work, that she seemed every moment engaged ; scarcely 
giving a thought to temporal things. When much 
worn and evidently suffering for rest, being desired to 
try to sleep, she replied, “‘ My work is not done; I must 
not sleep till it is;’ but the Lord in his own good time 
was pleased to speak peace to her troubled spirit, and 
to enable her to rejoice in a well-grounded hope that 
her name was written in the “ Lamb’s Book of Life.” 
She at times addressed words of warning, encourage- 
ment and advice to the many afflicted friends who 
witnessed her sufferings, admonishing them not to put 
off a preparation for death, until brought upon a dying 
bed. In that sweet spirit in which she had patiently 
borne her sufferings, she gently and consciously passed 
away. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Summur Term will open on Fourth day, the 10th 
of the Second month, at 9 o’clock, A. M. Students 
admitted at this term must be present on the morning 
of the previous day. 

Applications, accompanied in all cases by certifi- 
cates from the last Teacher, of moral standing, and a 
list of books studied, may be made to the undersigned, 
Secretary of the Board. Cartes YARNALL, 

No. 126 South Twelfth Street. 


WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


This Association, located at the corner of George 
and Seventeenth streets, is now in active operation, 
supplying the Poor residing within their district with 
Soup and Bread. During the past winter they dis- 
tributed 42,368 quarts of Soup and 16,300 loaves of 
Bread to 562 families, embracing 854 adults and 
1,509 children, at an expense of $1,868 50, showing 
conclusively that this method of helping the Poor is 
one of the most effective, accomplishing more with 
the same means than any other way. <And as the 
necessities of the Poor are likely to be greater, owing 
to the state of the times, we again call upon our 
friends to aid us in carrying on the object in which 
we are engaged. Donations may be sent to either of 
the following Managers: 

Morpecar L. Dawson, N. E. corner of Seventh and 
Walnut streets. 

Wa. Bippte, Franklin Institute Building. 

Freperick Cotuins, N. W. corner of Tenth 
Filbert streets. 

Grorce Vavx, corner of Seventeenth and Cuthbert 
streets. 

Samce. L. Barty, No. 920 Chestnut street. 

James Wuiratt, Race street, above Fourth. 


and 
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A member of the So¢iety of Friends, now in tho 
third year of the Haverford College Course, wishes a | 
position as Teacher at the close of the present Term 
on the 27th inst. 


Applications addressed to the Editor will reach him. 


DR. JOHN DALTON—THE ATOMIC THEORY. 
[Concluded from page 318.] 


The philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome 
were fond of arguing about philosophic beliefs— 
matters which they could neither prove nor dis- 
prove, because they were not experimental people. 
Amongst the chief topics of argumentation, the 
following was one: whether a thing having 
weight, and cognisable to the senses (matter,) | 
could or could not be divided without end. Epi- 
curus and Pythagoras imagined that matter could | 
be thus divided ad infinitum, and Lucretius sets 
forth the views of these philosophers. Other 
ancients, too numerous for mention here, adopted 
the other side of the argument ; and so they con- 
tinued to argue away, proving nothing, until both 
sides got tired. 

And what do you say about the argument, 
reader? Don’t fear giving an opinion. You 
have common sense, and that goes a long way in 
philosophy. What do you think about it? Can 
a substance—any substance—a potato, for in- 
stance—can that potato, we ask, be indefinitely 
divided, or is such indefinite division impossible? 
Evidently the potato may be cut into two halves, 
and each of the two halves may be halved again 


and again and again, and so on, until our eyes 


are not sharp enough to see the little pieces. If 
instruments be now had reeourse to—a micro- 





scope and a delicate knife—the division may be 
carried still further; and it thus seems proved 
that the subdivision of the potato ad infinitum 
is conceivable, if our instruments were delicate 
enough to effect the subdivisions, and our eyes 
to make them discernible. Thus argued Epi- 
curus and his followers. 

Let us now look at the other side of the argu- 
ment, illustrating it by an assumption. Suppose 
that amongst the unknown things existing in 
parts of the earth yet unexplored, there should 
be a lump of new matter found (we may not say 
a particle)—a lump of some definite size—as big | 
as a potato, for example. Suppose that lump of 
new matter should be so very hard that no hu-| 
man means could break, or cut, or otherwise 
divide it. Whatthen? It would be indivisible, 
of course ; “ uncutable,” or, if we choose to adopt 
a Greek expression, it would be “atomic,” this | 
word being a modification of @ (not) and tyr | 
(to cut)—not cutable, or not divisible—in short, 
“atomic.” 

So it appears, then, that our ordinary notion 
of an atom, as being something necessarily small, 
is only, after all, an indirect notion. That atoms 
must be small, if they really do exist, is demon- 
strable, since all matter can be divided to the 
furthest limits permitted by our means; and the 
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division might be carried further still if our 
means and our senses permitted. But, for any- 
thing one knows to the contrary, the potato may 
be composed of amazingly small indivisible parts ; 
and the hard indivisible parts might each have 
been tangibly large—as large, say, as a potato, as 
we have assumed to be the case with the new mi- 
neral invoked by our hypothesis. Whether large 
or small, such palpable indivisible masses would 
have been to all intents and purposes atoms. 

Mark, then! There lurked a fallacy in the 
argument of those who denied the possibility of 
atoms, because a substance (a potato, say) might, 
as they said, be conceived to be infinitely divisi- 
ble. This line of illustration by no means proves 
that the potato could be infinitely diyided, were 
it not for the imperfection of our senses and our 
tools ; but merely (which is quite another thing) 
that the space occupied by that potato might be 
thus divided. 

If atoms of matter be so inconceivably small, 
how then could people expect to see them ? and 
if not seen, how could their existence be demon- 
strated? The ancients could get no proof, so 
they allowed the discussion to drop. Even in 
later times, our own illustrious Newton, though 
a believer in the existence of atoms, could not 
prove them to exist. He hoped they might here- 
after be rendered visible by high microscopic 
power, but that hope has never been realized, and 
no one at this time believes that it ever will be 
realized. After Newton’s time, the discussion 
dropped once more, and it may be said to have 
remained in abeyance until the celebrated labors 
of Dalton proved the existence of atoms by every 
testimony short of rendering them visible. We 
can never hope to see them, they are so very, 
very small. 

But, reader, we must now find a tangible illus- 
tration, else you will not get your promised peep 
into the enchanted regions of the atomic theory. 

You and I, we will assume, are schoolboys for 
the nonce. We have a bag before us, that bag 
containing leaden bullets. Dipping my hand into 
the bag, | withdraw a handful of leaden bullets, 
throw them into the scale pan, and weigh them; 
their weight we find to be (say) ¢hree ounces. 
We take another dip, and proceed exactly as be- 
fore; but the weight is now (say) five ounces. 
Once more, six ounces. Once more, four ounces ; 
and yet again, two ounces. That will do. Let 
us now see what comes of this. 

We perceive that, although our dippings have 
been quite at random, we get no fractions of an 
ounce—no halves and quarters, and so forth. 
Moreover, the results of the five weighings seem 
to prove that each of the bullets weighs exactly 
one ounce; and if similar results accrued from 
any number of weighings, that which was at first 
a notion would grow into an irresistible convic- 
tion. Do you perceive what comes of this? 
There are sixty-three known kinds of matter, in 
respect of which Dalton perceived that, weigh 
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them, torture them, analyze them as he might, 
his weighings, torturings, and analyses disclosed 
no fractions. How can this fact be explained, 
mage - oe assumption that matter is com- 
posed of ultimate atoms ? 

If we now assume, in place of the existence of arnarthgnsr Ryle rengbt 
one set of bullets of one weight and one substance, La ate can a ng aan ce aE 


: ° ° ° {From a speech delivered in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
the existence of sixty-three different kinds of| tatives at Jefferson City, Missouri, by James B. GaRvENuine, 
bullets, differing from each other in weight ; so 


President of the Jefferson City Land Company.] 
that, calling the weight of the lightest 1, the 


weight of the heaviest would be 213, we arrive 
at a still nearer idea of the conditions of the 
atomic theory. 

It so happens that each kind of matter has its 
own appointed work to do; and that one kind 
of matter can do the work, or fill the place of 
another kind: thus, to give an example in the 
language of chemistry, chlorine can unite with 
hydrogen, and so can oxygen; but whereas ex- 
actly eight parts by weight of oxygen are re- 
quired by exactly one part by weight of hydro- 
gen to generate water, it takes thirty-six parts, 
by weight, of chlorine, to be equivalent for, or 
take the place of, the aforesaid eight parts by 
weight of oxygen, and by combining with the 
one part by weight of hydrogen, to form muria- 
tic acid. Sol, 8, and 36, are said to be the 
equivalents or atomic numbers of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and chlorine respectively. In like 
manner, each of the sixty-three kinds of matter 
has its own combining, or equivalent, or atomic 
number ; for instance, the atomic number of the 
metal copper is 32, and that of silver is 108 ; by 
which we mean to say, that if one part of hydro- 
gen can do a certain amount of work, it will re- 
quire eight parts of oxygen, thirty-six of chlo- 
rine, one hundred and eight of silver, and thirty- 
two of copper, to do the same amount of work. 

But what are these numbers the respective 
weights of ? grains, ounces, pounds, or, in short, 
what? Just whatever you please. Atoms being 
inconceivably small, we are unable to weigh 
them absolutely : we can only ascertain the rela- 
tion subsisting between their weights ; the ratio 
according to which each is lighter or heavier than 
its neighbors. 

Cui bono? What the advantage? Oh, it is 
universal. Everything truthful and reliable in 
analytical and operative chemistry depends upon 
an application of the facts above mentioned. 
Take an example. If silver be thrown into 
aquafortis, the metal dissolves and disappears, but 
it still exists in the aquafortis. The piece of sil- 
ver, we will presume, weighed 108 grains. A 
chemist wishes to get this silver, but the aqua- 
fortis will not let him have it until it receives a 
quid pro quo. The greedy solvent will be content 
with copper, and so the chemist determines to give 
it copper; but he wishes to give it the exact 
quantity required, neither more nor less. Dal- 
ton’s law teaches the chemist that 32 grains of 
copper will be the exact quantity. He adds that 
amount, and down goes thesilver. It wasa great 













































thing, even practically speaking, to have made 
this discovery, believe me, and if you ever become 
a chemist you will say so.—Leisure Hour. 





[Concluded from page 316.] 


A denial of the power of Congress over the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, and in the 
District of Columbia, I have thought another 
error contributing largely to unnecessary agita- 
tion. I had occasion to look into this matter in 
1849, and subsequent reflection and observa- 
tion have but confirmed the opinion I ther 
formed, and announced in more than forty 
speeches in the canvass of 1850. It is a matter 
I do not propose to discuss now, but a sugges- 
tion or two occurs to me, too pertinent to be 
dismissed. 

The question of power in the Territories has 
been settled by the Supreme Court. That de- 
cision ought to be treated with respect, and sub- 
mitted to by all good citizens. The tribunal 
that made it is above the individuals composing 
it. They may die, but the tribunal, itis hoped, 
will live forever. The reputation of the Judges 
is one thing, of the tribunal another. One is 
individual, the other collective. But it is no dis- 
respect to say that if that decision is right, it is 
difficult to see how slavery can be kept out of 
any Territory, or State even, formed since the 
adoption of the Constitution. If Congress has 
no power, and the people of the Territories none, 
whence does it come? Not from a Territorial 
Convention. It represents a. Territory, not a 
State. In constitutional parlance, it cannot 
be such until admitted into the Union. All 
Territories must, then, be admitted as slave 
States, and made otherwise, if at all, afterwards ; 
and where the power to do it afterwards comes 
from, is a puzzle. The people did not have it to 
keep, and Congress did not have it to give, and 
yet in a sovereign State it exists. What par- 
ticular process creates it I have never been able 
to settle. 

T have connected the doctrine of the Supreme 
Court with the doctrine maintained here, that 
the people of the Territories have no power to 
exclude slavery. And, in this connection, it 
will not be out of place to mention the Jackson 
Resolutions of 1849. They are fully endorsed 
by our present Executive, in his late Inaugural, 
and announce this strange doctrine : 

“The right to prohibit slavery in any Terri- 
tory belongs exclusively to the people thereof, 
and can only be exercised by them in forming 
their Constitution for a State Government, or in 
their sovereign capacity as an independent State.” 
[Laws of 1849, p. 667.] 

This resolution denies the right of the people 
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of a Territory to exclude slavery bya Territorial 


law. It presents the confused idea that they 
have it, and do not have it; that it exists, but 
cannot be exercised ; sleeps, but is waked by a 
name. Call the representatives of the people a 
Legislature, and the power does not exist; call 
the same assemblage a Convention, and it does. 
But the resolution admits the power exists, and 
may be exercised in forming a Constitution for 
a State Government. How does it happen that 
so vital a power exists just at this time, and not 
before? What clause of the Constitution does it 
comefrom? Or from what source outside of the 
Constitution? If members of the Legislature 
cannot exclude slavery, how can the same men, 
representing the same people, as members of a 
Convention, do it? It is plain that the torpid 
power thus insisted upon is purely arbitrary, and 
made so to let slavery into all the Territories, if 
a single individual chooses to carry it there, in 
spite of Congress, or the will of the local in- 
habitants. 

I have a single remark to make in reference 
to the Fugitive Slave law. An error was com- 
mitted in its passage, which, in my opinion, has 
largely contributed to the evils of slavery agita- 
tion. I speak of the clause commanding all 
good citizens to aid and assist in catching fugi- 
tive slaves, whenever their services may be re- 
quired. It is an anomaly. There is no such 
obligation between the citizens of the slave 
States. We cannot here be made to help catch 
runaway slaves, and any attempt to pass a law 
making it our duty to do it would meet the most 
decided opposition. A law making it our duty 
to quit our own affairs and help our neighbors 
catch their stray horses would not be tolerated. 
That it is the constitutional right of slave-owners 
to follow their runaway slaves into free territory 
and recapture them, is beyond question ; but as 
slavery exists by force, and not by law, they 
ought to be left to their own exertions, aided 
alone by those who are willing to doso. Catch- 
ing slaves is one thing, keeping the peace is 
another. One is the business of slave owners 
and those willing to assist them; the other, of 
all good citizens. 

Another error I shall notice is the position 
assumed the other night, that it is unconstitu- 
tional for emigrants to come here with a view to 
change our institutions. I am at a loss to know 
what clause of the Constitution is violated by 
such an emigration ; what tribunal can take cog- 
nizance of it; how the grievance is to be ascer- 
tained ; or how redressed. The right of emi- 
gration to this State is common to the citizens 
of our sister States, and all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens are guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution of the United States, when they 
get here. We have no inquisition to meet them 
at the border, and question them as to their 
motives. Their emigration here is one thing ; 
the motives that bring them, another. With the 
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first no authority can interfere, and for the last 
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they are answerable alone to theirGod. If they 
choose to come here, and become citizens with 
us, and seek to change our institutions, accord- 
ing to the forms of the Constitution, they have the 
right to do so, and the motives that brought 
them here, or prompt them afterward, are be- 
yond the cognizance of human tribunals. 

The same position was assumed by our State 
Executive, in his late inaugural, when he an- 
nexed to emigration the qualification of “ mora/ 
worth and political integrity.” The “ moral 
worth’’ necessary to admission might possibly be 
determined, if we had a tribunal to take cogni- 
zance of the matter, but the “political integrity” 
would confound all attempts. Know-Nothing, 
Anti or Benton integrity would be required, 
as the one or the other of these parties might 
have possession of the tribunal taking cognizance 
of the case. But having no common tribunal, 
if each party organizes one of its own, I do not 
well see how any one is to get into the State 
at all. 

This matter is well illustrated by the very oc- 
easion that has forced me tospeak. Objections 
are made to emigrants from the free States, and 
to their building a University here, because, it 
is said, they are Abolitionists. The objectors 
make themselves the judges, hear no evidence, 
admit no defence, and exclude. Sucha tribunal 
may well be compared to the Spanish Inquisition, 
and will certainly meet with the same determined 
resistance. 

Mr. Douglass takes the same position in his 
report on Kansas affairs. A tribunal was organ- 
ized to meet it. It acted independent of con- 
stituted authorities and was unknown to the Con- 
stitution and law. The history of Kansas tells 
a melancholy story of carnage and of blood, 
sadly illustrating the fallacy of the position. 
No good citizen—none who love the quict of 
their hearthstones, and the majesty of the law 
that guards it—can wish to see such a doctrine 
put in practical operation here. 

I have now finished my view of the errors 
from which, I think, much of the evil of slavery 
agitation has resulted. That much has resulted 
from improper Northern agitation, is doubtless 
true; but we ought not to allow such a con- 
sideration to lead us into similar errors. If ever 
there were a people who ought to be studiously 
careful to be right, it is the people of the South 
If the terrible conflict, so often predicted, should 
come—I trust in God it may not—the civilized 
world will be against us; and, if Mr. Jefferson 
is to be believed, God has no attribute that 
could side with us in the conflict. The great 
masses of the free States have no interest but 
in being right, and they will be so, and sustain 
us in all our rights here, if we will keep right 
ourselves; but if, in the face of humanity, the 
united opinions of the founders of the Govern- 
ment, and of all experience, we assume that 
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slavery is a blessing, that all restrictions upon it 
ought to be removed, and political opinions sanc- | 
tioned which would send it not only into all the | 
Territories, but into all the free States, and re- 
sult in the reopening of the slave-trade, everlast- 
ing and injurious.agitation will be the inevitable 
result. 

I come now to speak of slavery in Missouri, | 
and what ought to be our policy in reference to | 
it. That it is rapidly diminishing is a fact well | 
authenticated, and that it will ultimately disap- | 
pear from among us is a conviction deeply fixed | 


in the public mind everywhere. Missouri is now | 


the great central State of the Union, and is 


rapidly becoming the centre of its wealth and | 


population. Midway between the two oceans, 
directly on the great railway route that must 
ultimately connect them, with a mild climate and 
unsurpassed agricultural and mineral resources, 
it is attracting an immense immigration. It is 
coming, and will continue to come, chiefly from 
the free States. Slaveholders not only will not 
come here, but those that are here are, every now 
and then, going off to Texas. Our policy is 
manifest. It is to impose no qualification, no 
restriction by our conduct, upon immigration ; 
but, on the contrary, to encourage it, by the ex- 
hibition of generous, fraternal feelings. * * 

The tendencies of the times will free us of 
slavery, without injury to the slaveholder ; with- 
out a tax upon anybody; without leaving free 
negroes among us, and without agitation, unless 
it is wantonly thrust upon us by those who, 
losing sight of the great landed and property 
interests of the State, make the political ascen- 
dency of the ultra pro-slavery party the chief 
labor of their lives, by exciting the fears of the 
slaveholders, misrepresenting ‘‘ the opinions and 
aims-of other districts,” swelling the dangerous 
element of sectional agitation, and imperiling the 
Union. 

But it has been urged upon us that we must 
not permit slavery thus quietly to find its way 
to the cotton and sugar fields of the South ; that 
there must be a slave border somewhere ;_ that 
we oucht to furnish it; and if we do not, the 
Union will be dissolved. This is a monstrous 
assumption, and a short answer will dispose of it. 
It is that we must keep slavery here, regardless 
of our own interest, or submit to the horrors of 
dissolution. It is not pretended that Congress, 
the representative of all the States, can prevent 
us from abolishing slavery, if we choose ; yet, if 
we simply /et it go, when it is going, we are 
threatened with a power coming from the South- 
ern States, not possessed by all the States, not 
possessed by Congress, and made formidable by 
all the horrors of civil war. What becomes of 
State rights, sometimes so ardently advocated, if 
our Southern neighbors can thus force us to con- 
tinue the outpost, the picket guard of slavery, 
and to furnish them an everlasting slave-barrier ? 
Let those who, in opposition to the founders of 
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our government, think slavery a blessing, furnish 
it a barrier, and have all its fruits, both good 
,and bad. 


THE NEW SUGAR EXPERIMENT. 


We have received from Mr. Joseph 8. Lover- 

|ing a pamphlet account of his experiments with 
| the « Sorghum Saccharatum,” or Chinese sugar 
cane. This paper is minute in its descriptions 
| of processes and results, not only in the making 
of the sugar, but the culture of the plant. Ac- 
companying the pamphlet were specimens of the 
|sugar and the syrup, the latter of fine quality, 
and the former ranging from imperfect samples to 
quite a superior article. The only question is 
one of econom:. Mr. Lovering, in a note ad- 
'dressed to us, pronounces the result “ highly 
encouraging.” The pamphlet will be sought with 
great interest. We subjoin the conclusions at 
which the writer arrives; and we need hardly 
remark that he is most excellent authority in the 
premises : 

Ist. That it is obvious that there is a culminat- 
ing point in the development of the sugar in the 
cane, which is the best time for sugar making. 
This point or season I consider to be, when most 
if not all the seeds are ripe, and after several 
frosts, say when the temperature falls to 25 deg. 
or 30 deg. F. 

2d. That frost, or even hard freezing, does not 
injure the juice nor the sugar, but that warm 
Indian summer weather, after the frost and hard 
freezing, does injure them very materially, and 
reduces both quantity and quality. 

3d. That if the cane is cut and housed, or 
shocked in the field when in its most favorable 
conditions, it will probably keep unchanged for a 
long time. 

4th. That when the juice is obtained, the pro- 
cess should proceed continuously and without 
delay. 

5th. That the clarification should be as perfect 
as possible by the time the density reaches 15 
deg. Beaume, the syrup having the appearance 
of good brandy. 

6th. That although eggs were used in these 
small experiments, on account of their conveni- 
ence, bullock’s blood, if to be had, is equally 
good, and the milk of lime alone will answer the 
purpose ; in the latter case, however, more con- 
stant and prolonged skimming will be required 
to produce a perfect clarification, which is highly 
important. 

7th. That the concentration, or boiling down, 
after clarification, should be as rapid as possible 
without scorching—shallow evaporators being the 

best. 

With these conditions secured, it is about as 
easy to make good sugar from the Chinese cane 
as to make a pot of good mush, and much easier 
than to make a kettle of good apple butter.—JN. 
American and U. §. Gazette. 
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Is it of earth, that in thine eye there shineth 
A trembling tear, when sorrow dimmeth mine? 
Is it of earth, the power that intertwineth 
The clasping tendrils of my heart with thine ? 
Is it of earth ? 


Is it of earth, that when in pain I languish, 
Thou, with thy balm-cup brimming full of love, 
Comest, thy buoyant spirit half my anguish 
Bearing, with strength that must be from above? 
Is it of earth? 


Is it of earth, for thee this interceding 
In my soul’s closet, when I shut the door? 
Is it of earth, thy humble, fervent pleading 
For grace, that thou and I may sin no more? 
Is this of earth ? 


Is it of earth, that now upon the altar, 
I lay thy soul, devoted with my own, 
Trusting in Christ we may no longer falter, 
“Till our rapt praise-notes echo round His throne. 
Is this of earth ? M. 


For Friends’ Review. 
E. K. K. 


‘¢ A noble life is in thy care, 
A sacred trust to thee is given ; 
Bright Island! let thy healing air 
Be to him as the breath of heaven.” 
Dr. Kane in Cuba. 


Too late—too late! The lovely clime, 
In vain its spells of healing wrought, 
And breathed around him tenderly, 
Soft airs with rarest odors fraught. 


In vain for him, the queenly isle 

Her robes of summer broidery wore, 

And soothed him with glad songs of birds, 
And bright waves whispering on the shore. 


In vain for him, the southern sky 

Filled its broad arch with fervent light ; 
Not tropic sunshine could dispel 

The Arctic winter’s fearful blight. 


Too late !—Alone remaineth now 
A memory, beautiful and rare : 

A noble nature, wise to plan, 

As prompt to do, and bold to dare. 


Full of all generous impulses, 

All sympathies of brotherhood, 
Steadfast of purpose, strong of will, 
Nerved with unfailing fortitude. 


A fearless spirit, calm and sweet, 
Serene in reverent faith and trust, 
Holding its brave hope undismayed, 
Its even balance, fair and just. 


Nor losing, through that long dread night 
Of peril, hunger, dire disease, 

Its patient cheer, its playful grace, 

Its quick, elastic energies. 


How in such presence stand rebuked, 
Our coward hearts, of life afraid, 
Our selfish love of ease and rest, 
Our faltering faith so soon dismayed ! 


Let us be nobler! Surely hearts 

That hold a martyr’s memory dear, 
Should thrill in every pulse, to break 
The chains of indolence and fear. 


Our way lies not where his hath been, 
In paths of daring, known to fame ;— 
A people’s pride, a people’s tears, 

Nor life nor death of ours may claim. 


Yet faith, like his, that starlike shone 

Through those dark months of frozen gloom— 
Endurance, courage, earnest work, 

For these the humblest life has room. 


And having these, the humblest life, 
Heroic, beautiful, may be, 

Unmarked of men, but known to God, 
And crowned with truest royalty. 


Let tis, then, living witness bear, 
In better deed, and purer thought, 
In higher courage, firmer faith, 

To what one noble life has taught. 


H. H. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fortien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices to the 
9th inst. have been received. The Bank of England 
had reduced its discount rate to 6 per cent., and there 
was a prospect of a further reduction, as money could 
be obtained at a lower rate from the discount houses 
and joint stock banks. The stock of gold in the Bank 
was large, and still increasing, and the general aspect 
of financial affairs was more encouraging. 

Accounts are received of the death, by dysentery, of 
Gen. Havelock, the leader of the British troops in the 
first relief of Lucknow ; of Redschid Pacha, the Turk- 
ish prime minister, and the ablest and most liberal 
statesman of that Empire; and of Marshal Radetzky, 
the famous Austrian commander in Italy, the last 
named in his 92d year. 

Prussia.—A royal decree, dated the 6th inst., pro- 


longed the regency of the Prince of Prussia for three 
months. 


DenmaRK.—The government has replied provision- 
ally to the representatives of England and Russia, 
that Denmark’s answer to the Germanic Diet, relative 
to the Duchies, will be of a nature to lead toa pacific 


solution. Russia has instructed its ministers at 
London and Paris to request the co-operation of Eng- 
land and France in making such representations to 
the Danish government, as shall induce it to satisfy 
the claims of Germany. 

Russta.—The Circassians are reported to have at- 
tacked and massacred 1200 of the Russian garrison of 
Adekow. The Russians had been victors in a battle 
with the Tcherkeses in Stattavia. 

Turkey.—A letter from Vienna states that some of 
the provinces on the Adriatic Sea, in which two-thirds 
of the population are nominally Christian, were in open 
revolt against the authority of the Sultan; the Chris- 
tians, especially those of the Greek Church, having 
taken up arms, which are said to have been furnished 
them from the Danubian Principalities. They drove 
from their residences the Turkish functionaries, both 
civil and military, a number of whom were killed by 
bands of armed peasants. Itis thought similar events 
are likely to occur in other provinces where the 
Sclavonian element is in the majority. 


Inp1a.—An action took place near Cawnpore, on the 
27th of 1lth month, between a body of 2000 British 
troops under Gen. Wyndham, and the Gwalior mu- 
tineers, in which the former were forced to retreat, 
losing about 300 tents, which were burnt by the rebels. 
The number of men lost is not stated. A few days 
later, Gen. Campbell attacked the victors near the 
same place, and totally defeated them, capturing a 
quantity of ammunition, stores and baggage, with 
trifling loss on the part of the British. The Gwalior 
force is represented as the last well organized and 
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disciplined body of the insurgents, unless other mu- 
tinies should take place among those portions of the 
natives who have hitherto remained quiet. The 
women, children, and sick from Lucknow had arrived 
safely at Allahabad. 

AvstTRaLia.—The question of land monopoly has 
been producing considerable agitation, particularly 
in the colony of Victoria. A great portion of the 
public land is possessed by those called “ squatters,” 
who hold large tracts under government leases at a 
nominal rent. Most of these leases being about to ex- 
pire, many of the people demanded the establishment 
of a land system similar to that of the United States, 
with the right of pre-emption and a low fixed price 
for the land. The government, however, being favor- 
able to the squatters, introduced a bill into the local 
legislature promotive of their interests. This led to 
the formation of a National Convention of delegates, 
which adopted the American land system as the basis 
of its plan, and sent a deputation to the Colonial 
Premier, demanding the withdrawal of the government 
bill. The demand was refused, and at the last ac- 
counts, the bill, with some amendments, had been 
carried to a third reading. Should it pass both houses 
and receive the Governor’s assent, some apprehension 
was felt that serious difficulties might ensue. A con- 
siderable party in the colony are in favor of republi- 
can institutions, though they probably are not yet 
prepared to make any earnest efforts for obtaining 
them. 

Yucatan.—A change of government has taken place, 
a new Governor having been elected. Negotiations 
for peace between the two contending parties are in 
progress. 

Domestic.—The steamer Ariel, which left Southamp- 
ton, England, on the 30th ult., had not arrived at New 
York up to the 27th inst., and much anxiety was felt 
respecting it. 

The statement of the official returns of the elections 
held in Kansas on the 2lst ult., and 4th inst., pub- 
lished with the signatures of Gov. Denver and the pre- 
siding officers of the territorial legislature, whom Cal- 
houn had invited to be present at the counting of the 
returns, gives the vote on the slave clause of the Le- 
compton constitution as follows: with slavery 6143 ; 
without slavery 559; but says that not more than 2000 
of these were legal votes. The vote against that con- 
stitution, at the election of the 4th, was 10,226; for it, 
with slavery, 138, without slavery, 24. All the Free 
State candidates for State officers are elected, by an 
average majority of 415. The Senate will have 13 Free 
State and 6 Democratic members, and the House 29 
Free State to 15 Democratic. Subsequent telegraphic 
despatches state that Calhoun has rejected some of the 
returns, on the ground that they were addressed to 
Gov. Denver instead of to him; and that the effect of 
this is to elect all the Democratic candidates for State 
officers, and give the same party a majority in the 
legislature. Parrott, the Free State candidate for 
Congress, is undoubtedly elected. The territorial 
legislature is proceeding with its business. A resolu- 
tion has passed both branches, providing for the repeal- 
ing of the present cude, and the passage of a new one. 
A bill has been introduced, prohibiting slavery, and 
providing that all persons now held as slaves in Kan- 
sas shall be free after the lst of 3d month next. It 
is reported to have passed the lower house. 

Notwithstanding the persecution to which the 
Chinese have been subjected in California, and the 
large numbers who have returned to their own coun- 
try, it appears that the emigration is increasing, and 
according to present indications, in a few years the 
Chinese immigration to our Pacific States will be 
larger than from all Europe. During the 7th, 8th and 
9th months last, 1068 passengers left California for 
China, which during the same period 5,552 arrived | 


from that country. The emigration to California from 
the Atlantic States at present is quite limited. 

Walker, the filibuster, was arrested at Mobile on 
the 25th, on an order from New Orleans, but was dis- 
charged the same day on a habeas corpus, Judge Gale 
quashing the proceedings. 

The British Post-Office Department having made 
complaint that many newspapers containing writing 
are found in the mails received there from this coun- 
try, the Post-master General has called the attention 
of postmasters to the necessity of enforcing the laws 
upon that subject, and exercising increased vigilance. 
The British Postal Department has been requested to 
return to this country all newspapers &c., thus ille- 
gally forwarded, that the senders may be prosecuted. 

A public school house in Brooklyn, N. Y., contain- 
ing about 500 children, took fire on the 19th inst., 
probably from a defective flue. Many of the children 
were passed out safely by the teachers, but a number 
of the little boys, in their fright and haste to escape, 
fell on the stairs, others still falling upon them, and 
completely blockading the way; and six of them were 
suffocated before they could be extricated from the 
mass. None were burned, and but few others seri- 
ously injured, though the building was entirely de- 
stroyed. Two days afterwards, a fire was discovered 
in 4 similar building in Boston, occupied by about as 
many pupils, but by the presence of mind of the teach- 
ers, nearly all were dismissed before an alarm was 
given, and no accident occurred. The fire was ex- 
tinguished without serious damage. 

Coneress.—Senator Hale, of N. H., on the 18th and 
20th, ably reviewed Kansas affairs and the Dred Scott 
decision. On the 21st, the Committee on Public 
Lands reported back the “ Homestead bill,” and rec- 
ommended its passage. The consideration was de- 
ferred to the 8th prox. The Committee on Military 
affairs reported a bill to increase the military estab- 
lishment. A joint resolution to present a medal to 
Com. Paulding, for his capture of.Walker, gave rise to 
an earnest debate, in which Senator Doolittle, of Wis., 
justified the course of Paulding. Brown, of Miss., 
moved a substitute, disavowing and condemning the 
act, as a violation of the territorial sovereignty of 
Nicaragua, which he supported by a speech to the 
same effect. On the 25th, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations presented an elaborate report on Central 
American affairs, taking nearly the same ground as 
that of the President in his special message. Reso- 
lutions were appended, declaring that no further pro- 
visions are necessary to enforce the neutrality laws ; 
but a bill was also reported, making it the duty of 
naval officers who may arrest offenders against those 
laws on the high seas, to send them back to the port 
whence they sailed, to be dealt with according to law ; 
and requiring the proper legal officers then to institute 
proceedings against them. On the 26th, the Com- 
mittee on Territories reported a bill for the admission 
of the State of Minnesota into the Union. It provides 
that the State shall have one representative in Con- 
gress, and as many additional as the population sball 
entitle it te. 

In the House, on the 20th, a bill to provide for the 
better security of passengers on ocean steamers was 
introduced, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. A bill was also introduced granting lands to 
California for railroad purposes. The part of the 
President’s Message relating to the Pacific Railroad 
was referred to a select committee of fifteen, to report 
by bill or otherwise. The other portions of the Mes- 
sage were referred to the proper committees. On the 
21st, the Committee of Ways and Means reported some 
of the ordinary appropriation bills, and one appropri- 
ating $790,000 to supply the deficiency in the appro- 
priations for paper, printing, binding and engraving, 
ordered by the two preceding Congresses. 





